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HE following remarks were made at a memorial meeting in 

tribute to John Dewey held by the Department of Philosophy 
of Columbia University. They were designed primarily to give the 
present students in that department some sense of the quality of 
mind of the teachers and thinkers of an earlier generation. It 
is hoped that former students of these men, and perhaps even other 
candid minds, may find of some interest these comments, made by 
one to whom the intellectual personalities spoken of are still living 
realities. All three were connected intimately with the work of 
this JouRNAL, Woodbridge and Bush as founders and editors, 
Dewey as a faithful contributor. It has hence seemed not inap- 
propriate for these remarks to appear in our pages. 


We are met together as a department this evening in an act of 
piety. Piety has been defined by Santayana as devotion to the 
sources of one’s being. And the sources of our being, as a depart- 
ment, in the philosophical acceptation, are the three great minds 
to whom this department owes whatever reputation for distinction 
it may have achieved, and to whom those now teaching in it owe 
whatever substance they may exhibit. These three great minds 
are Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Wendell T. Bush, and John 
Dewey. 

Philosophically, these three men were in very close agreement, 
though they employed very different languages, and hence their 
agreement was not always apparent at first hearing. Woodbridge 
employed the simple, classical Greek language of the philosophy 
of being; Bush, the lively, imaginative, witty language of William 
James, to which he added his own genius for apt figures and il- 
lustrations, always employed with what he called ‘‘metaphorical 
propriety.’’ Dewey used—the language of John Dewey, which 
owed its difficulty primarily to being the language of the idealistic 
philosophy of social experience in which he grew up—a language 

- now happily, but confusingly, forgotten. 

These three were in such close agreement that when students 

came, after one of them had taken a potshot at the other’s way of 
t@ putting the truth, asking just what the difference was, I always had 


© great difficulty in clarifying the issue, and finally gave up the 
t 
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attempt—where they thought they differed no longer seemed to me 
of much consequence. 

But these three men were very different in elemental and 
personality. Bush once remarked to me, ‘‘ Woodbridge is a tra. 
ditionalist, he is backward-looking. He really ought to have been 
a bishop. Dewey is the investigator in the laboratory, pushing 
always beyond the present frontiers of knowledge.’’ This was not 
quite just to Woodbridge—nor was it intended to be: Bush was 
speaking of Dewey primarily. It was not just, because it over. 
looked the controlling strain of iconoclasm in Woodbridge, which 
made him break with all the conventions of scholarship in Greek 
philosophy, in the interpretation of the early Greeks, of Plato, and 
of Aristotle, to brush them impatiently aside, and to approach their 
thought freshly and directly. It made him break with all the 
sacrosanct dogmas of modern philosophy, and use the sanity and 
sobriety of Aristotle to criticise the epistemological strain that runs 
through it, to arrive in the end at a position difficult to distinguish 
from Dewey’s. 

But Woodbridge was definitely in the classic tradition, though 
he looked beyond it to much broader horizons. He saw the truth, 
and he made you see it too. There was no nonsense about asking 
your opinion. The truth didn’t belong to you. But neither did 
it belong to him—he hated disciples who would spread ‘‘his’’ truth. 
Truth was there, impersonally, something to be discovered. That 
is the classic tradition. 

Woodbridge was the iconoclastic institutionalist. He belonged 
to the best college, he belonged to the best country, he belonged to 
the best church. He had the best family, he had the best philos- 
ophy, and—what we all appreciated—he had the best students. 
He was loyalty incarnate. 

Bush was the man of the world, the true Cyrenaic, who en- 
joyed and mastered all the world had to offer. He was a collector 
of essences, like his teacher Santayana. But unlike Santayana’s, 
all his essences existed; for him, nothing that did not exist was 
given. His mind was utterly objective and social. But he was the 
student also of William James—the James whose thought he well 
characterized as ‘‘scientific method conscious of itself and its im- 
plications.’’ Bush’s mind was scientific method incarnate—though 
he directed it toward his major interests, the achievements of art, 
like Plato, and the objective and artistic achievements of religion. 
His was the temper of the true experimentalist. 

One thing all three men possessed in common—the power of 
attracting intense personal loyalty and devotion, quite apart from 
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any ideas they may have inculcated. They were all three mag- 
nificent teachers, though in very different ways; and all three were 
far more interested in doing something to their students—in mak- 
ing them see something, making them think—than in spreading 
doctrines or turning out disciples. This was true even of Dewey, 
who wanted above all co-workers and fellow-investigators who could 
help him to go further, and who had to bear the cross of disciples 
who hadn’t gotten nearly so far as he. The loyalty and devotion 
each of these men evoked was to a teacher, not to a master; to a 
thinker, not to a system; to a personality, not to an idea. 

Bush said that Dewey was the laboratory investigator. He 
added, in the most perceptive review written of Dewey’s best book, 
Experience and Nature (which appeared in this JouRNAL), in 
which he characteristically avoided every one of Dewey’s technical 
terms and talked instead about the man in the moon, that Dewey 
insisted on carrying on all his investigations in an historical mu- 
seum, on coming to terms with all past wisdom before going on to 
the next point. 

Dewey was not, like Woodbridge, inside the classic tradition 
looking out. He stood outside it, looking in. Bush was right— 
he was fascinated by it. That is why the two perspectives could 
sound very different, and at the same time be very similar—the 
had the same ingredients. Dewey once said, ‘‘If a philosopher 
ignores traditions—the classic tradition of Greece and the Middle 
Ages, the tradition of eighteenth-century rationalism, the tradition 
of German idealism, the religious and philosophic traditions of 
Europe—his thoughts become thin and empty [like the logical | 
positivists’]. But traditions are something to be employed. If 
a philosophy declines to observe and interpret the new and char- 
acteristic scene, it may achieve scholarship; it may erect a well 
equipped gymnasium wherein to engage in dialectical exercises 
[like the symbolic logic and the logical positivism against which 
he warned students as a ‘‘new scholasticism,’’ in the last talk he 
gave to them, in this room]. It may clothe itself in fine literary 
art [he was thinking of Santayana]. But it will not afford il- 
lumination or guidance to our confused generation. These can 
proceed only from the spirit that is interested in present realities 
and that faces them frankly and sympathetically.’’ 

“‘The classic tradition’’ and ‘‘present realities’’—for Dewey 
both were essential, and each was to be used to illuminate and to 
criticise the other. This is the source of the power of Dewey’s 
thought. He was neither the mere traditionalist, blind to the new 
world and to our new intellectual resources, like Chancellor Hutch- 
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ins; nor the mere contemporary experimentalist, confining hig 
bibliography largely to his own writings, like Carnap or Reichen. 
bach. He was what may be called an ‘‘experimental traditional. 
ist,’’? or a ‘‘traditional experimentalist.’’ I prefer the former 
emphasis, for I think that Dewey’s enduring contribution to phi. 
losophy is not to be found in those places where he exhibits himself 
primarily as the critic of a too narrow tradition. To be sure, the 
immediate impact of his thought on American civilization came from 
his liberating it from the rigidities and stratifications (favorite 
epithets of his) of the narrow Puritanism of his youth—a function 
performed in England, mirabile dictu, according to the testimony 
of Keynes, by G. E. Moore. But Dewey’s enduring contribution is 
to be found where he extends and broadens the classic tradition, by 
setting it in the context of the wider experience of modern knowl. 
edge. 

That is why Experience and Nature is likely to prove the book 
that will wear best—more so than The Quest for Certainty, which 
is too much an attempt to illustrate and prove his ‘‘position’’ in a 
field in which he was not very competent, the theory of physical 
science; and more so than the Logic, which, besides maintaining a 
conception of logic and its nature which belonged to his youth, 
and has been since repudiated by more recent logicians—who have, 
to be sure, their own blindnesses and limitations—is too much con- 
cerned with defending his own terminology, and too unwilling to 
accommodate itself to the demands of the codperative inquiry he so 
rightly extols. 

We all know Dewey the philosopher of education, and Dewey 
the social and political philosopher. What he has accomplished, in 
freeing American education from a narrow traditional classicism; 
and what he has accomplished, in introducing into social thinking 
the anti-formalism, the concern with concrete facts, the institution- 
alism, the vivid historical sense of the Hegelian tradition—and also 
the pluralism and the democratic feeling bred of American ex- 
perience—these achievements belong to history. Dewey will re- 
main a great spokesman of American liberal democracy of the first 
half of this century, and a great advocate of the direction of 
philosophic reflection to the ‘‘ problems of men,’’ rather than to the 
narrow and technical concerns of the professors of philosophy. No 
other philosophy in the world today can claim to offer such im- 
mediate ‘‘illumination and guidance to our confused generation,” 
except dialectical materialism—which, as a dialectical monism, has 
little to offer to American experience in comparison with Dewey's 
experimental pluralism. 
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But Dewey’s influence on American education has been limited 
to one historical era, ay area is 
xery problematical. It may well turn out in the future that our 
eulture will require not primarily freedom from the tyranny of 
the past, but the necessity of learning what is, and what has been 
so, and that we shall find we shall have to teach our children some- 
thing—that_mere education in codperation will not be enough, and 


a if there is nothing in the 


And Dewey’ s social thought, even his epoch-making Human 
Nature and Conduct, will surely be transcended, as we gain further 
detailed knowledge about human nature. Dewey’s famous course 
on social philosophy is the one major course of his he unfortunately 
never wrote up—though at one time he promised to do it for 
Howard Odum. The book in this field that will endure best, I am 
convineed, is The Public and tts Problems, for there Dewey is 
closest to the American experience of cultural and institutional 
pluralism. Its fertility has not yet begun to be exhausted by social 
thinkers who have been recently whoring after false European gods. 

What will remain, I am persuaded, will be Dewey’s contribu- 
tion to metaphysics. He didn’t like the name, and he preferred 
another language—though he learned from Woodbridge what 
metaphysics is. But I am convinced that Experience and Nature 
is the greatest new addition to metaphysical knowledge since 
Spinoza—Hegel for all his insights is incredible—with its reading 
of the traditional metaphysical issues in terms of Dewey’s func- 
tional conception of existence as experienced. Dewey took what is 
living in Hegel, and rejected what is dead, and reconstructed what 
he took in terms of his biological functionalism. Ernest Suther- 
land Bates, in a very penetrating review of Philosophy and Civiliza- 
tion, rightly called Dewey’s thought ‘‘a pluralistic Hegelianism 
immersed in the concrete.’’ 

With Experience and Nature belongs of course Art as Experi- 
ence, as the amplification of the culminating ninth chapter of the 
earlier work, in which art is exhibited as the most inclusive meta- 
physical category, the context in which all other distinctions in 
experience are ultimately made. Dewey chose the philosophy of 
art as the theme of his William James Lectures at Harvard, say- 
ing, ‘‘I’ll show them that I am not concerned merely with means.”’ 
For Dewey, art is far from being relegated to the appendix—it 
is the central core of his thought. And he had a first-hand fa- 
miliarity with and a fine sensitivity to certain of the arts—to 
poetry, and, under the stimulus of A. C. Barnes, to painting, 
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though never to music. But his book on art is primarily a meta. 
physical analysis, a placing of art in its context in other natural 
human activities. 

A few years ago, when Russell’s Human Knowledge had just 
come out, I had a phone call. ‘‘This is Margaret Mead. I am 
reading Russell’s book, and I wonder whether you could tell me 
briefly just what is the difference between Russell and Dewey.” 
We poor professors all get calls like that. But Margaret Mead is 


an intelligent girl—though she puts too much faith in improved © 


diapers for my taste—so I made the attempt to answer her. The 
reply ran something like this: Dewey’s greatest theoretical con- 
tribution to philosophy in general, and to metaphysics in particular, 
is his working out of the implications of taking ‘‘experience’’ as 
primarily the social experience of human communities. This makes 
‘‘experience’’ all that the anthropologist includes as belonging to 
human ‘‘culture,’’ instead of identifying it, as most philosophers 
still do, with the supposed fruits of an antiquated introspective 
psychology, based on isolated sensory ‘‘data.’’ Indeed, in recent 
years Dewey often said he wished he had used the term “‘culture” 
instead of ‘‘experience’’—it would at least have made his profes- 
sional colleagues realize he was talking about something different 
from what they mistakenly supposed. 

This anthropological—and, Dewey stoutly claimed, common- 
sense and broadly human—way of conceiving ‘‘experience’’ sets 
Dewey’s technical philosophy off sharply from the other professed 
‘‘empiricisms’’ of the day. Bush and Woodbridge shared this con- 
ception of experience; that is why all three were in fundamental 
agreement—Bush for anthropological and temperamental reasons, 
Woodbridge because of what he called naive common sense. Hence, 
while Dewey, like so many of his generation, appealed to ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ to criticise traditional metaphysical distinctions and con- 
cepts—to ‘‘criticise’’ them in the sense of putting them in their 
setting, in the context in which they function and have validity— 
he did not, like Bertrand Russell, appeal to ‘‘canoid patches’’— 
the epistemologist’s name for a dog—but to social and cultural 
experience, the experience of groups, to their shared experience— 
with very fruitful results. This is why the concepts and methods 
of the best anthropologists, like the critical school of Boas, for 
dealing with the experience of human communities, seemed 80 
promising to Dewey. Hence on the theoretical side his thinking 
ean be called the philosophic expression of our most successful and 
critical sciences of man, of anthropology. 

Dewey called his philosophical position ‘‘experimentalism,’’ and 
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he had great faith in the ‘‘experimental methods’’ of science. This 
awakened little enthusiasm in those who had already found the 
Truth—from rival professional philosophers with systems of their 
own, to the followers of the various party lines—little enthusiasm 
among all those who know just what other people need and what 
is really good for them. Dewey hadn’t found the Truth, and he 
was not sure he knew what is best for men. He was still looking 
for more wisdom. He had a good deal of confidence in scientists 
and their methods, because they too are looking for more truths— 
that is what ‘‘science’’ meant to him, not a logical system, a 
formalized set of conclusions, but looking, ‘‘inquiry.”’ 

Dewey thought, if you.can learn more it ought to-make a dif- 
ference in the way you do things. Knowledge for him seemed to 
have a relevant contribution to make to wisdom. He probably 
would not have emphasized the Greek and Hegelian background of 
this insight. He liked to impute it to simple common sense—it’s 
helpful to think about human problems, and to talk them over. 
This notion, that knowledge and thinking have any relevance to 
‘“‘values,’’ is of course anathema to all theologians, and to most 
professional philosophers today. 

What the evangelists of the various ready-made faiths call 
Dewey’s ‘‘scientism’’ is not an admiration for a hard, ‘‘value-free’”’ 
technical efficiency. It is not even the American faith in gadgets. 
Dewey was no mechanical genius, and his struggles with a Model-T 
Ford are among-my.earliest-memories of him. He was the kind of 
Vermonter who becomes a school teacher, not the kind who becomes 
an inventor or industrialist. Next door to his birthplace in Bur- 
lington is a house with a bronze tablet indicating that here Atwater 
Kent was born. Dewey’s house has no tablet. Kent will probably 
need his. 

No, Dewey was hopeful of scientific methods because they help 
you find out something you didn’t know before. Surprisingly 
enough, in view of our present fashion today of regarding science 
and knowledge as the source of all our evils, this struck him as a 
good thing. He was convinced we don’t know enough yet, not 
nearly enough, especially about human affairs, about wisdom. It’s 
easy to feel that way about other people—most of us do. But 
Dewey felt it about himself. Unlike most intellectuals, he was not 
even sure he knew what other people need better than they do 
themselves. Far too intelligent to be an intellectual, he thought 
you might find out more about what people need by asking them, 
by talking it over with them. They know where the shoe pinches 
better than you do. 
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This respect for the experience of other men, this willingness to 
learn from them what they have found out, above all, to learn by 
working with them, is the very core of John Dewey the man, and it 
is the core of his philosophy as well. From the point of view of 
the assorted absolutists—chancellors, commissars, or cardinals— 
who already know all the answers, this has been Dewey’s unfor. 
givable sin. He hadn’t found The Truth, and he actually thought 
that other men were as likely to discover more of it as he or you or 
I. He had a curious, faintly old-fashioned faith, that men can 
really hope to learn something of wisdom by working together on 
their common problems. Think what this idea would do to original 
sin, or the true church, or the dialectic of history! 

It is easy for our sophisticated young intellectuals today to feel 
that philosophy, like the world, has passed beyond Dewey. Those 
who never knew him personally have been known to assign him to 
the Age of Innocence—that simple, unpretentious, genuine, but 
incredibly shrewd and sharp Vermonter! In the thirties, of course, 
Dewey was only a ‘‘liberal’’—while the bright young set had just 
discovered Marx, and now knew the Truth. The same set today is 
not so sure about that Truth. The brilliant young Neo-orthodox 
theologians, who had just discovered that Santa Claus isn’t going 
to bring the Kingdom of God this Christmas, turned up their noses 
at Dewey—he still hoped we might make some progress, he had 
never heard of Sin—Dewey, who grew up in the heart of Calvinism! 
It is the fashion today, in certain philosophical circles, to be dis- 
dainful of Dewey’s contention that philosophers should concern 
themselves with the problems of men. They find the problems of 
logicians so much easier! And most recently of all, even the prob- 
lems of logicians and mathematicians seem too useful and too vulgar 
for the latest crop of analysts. 

Whenever you went to Dewey, and asked him why he didn’t 
adopt the latest jargon, why he didn’t try to translate his thought 
into the prevailing fashionable terminology, so that he might be 
more clearly understood,.-he would smile that inimitable smile of 
his, and say, ‘‘I want to leave something for you young fellows to 
do.’’ He has left something for us. He has left a liberalism that 
is opposed to all absolutistic totalitarianisms, a faith that intelli- 
gence and education can do something about ‘‘sin’’—that individ- 
uals can become more individual by working together and sharing 
their experience, a faith that there was never a more crying need 
for philosophy than today—for technical philosophy—if only it 
doesn’t sink into a sterile scholasticism, but has the imaginative 
sweep of the great thinkers, and the courage to work out new 
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theories—a philosophy that is genuinely experimental, willing to 
push out into the unknown. 

The best way of honoring Dewey is to work on Dewey’s prob- 
lems—to reconstruct his insights, to see, if need be, farther than 
Dewey saw. If it may be given to us to see farther, it will be 
largely because he pointed out to us where to look. In that way, 
you and I can be really working with Dewey, as he always wanted 
us to do, and sharing in that enjoyed meaning that was, and is, 
and will continue to be John Dewey. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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THE EXTERNAL WORLD AND MR. CHATALIAN 


Mr. George Chatalian, in a recent study in this JOURNAL,’ was 
good enough to survey my scattered remarks on induction and the 
external world and to observe that while I have never flagged in the 
confidence that the one proves the other I have nowhere produced 
anything like a demonstration to that effect. My tactics have in- 
deed been negative. Prima facie it is obvious that if we do know 
that there is something which is not experienced, we must know 
it by an inference from experience; that the only conceivable way 
by which we can infer from one state of affairs to another distinct 
from it is by induction and hypothesis; that in fact we do know 
there is something beyond experience; and hence that we know it 
by induction. The defense of such a natural if somewhat thin 
line of thought has seemed to call mostly for the repelling of at- 
tacks from various unnatural skepticisms (and, less often, from too 
natural and credulous common sense of scholasticism). It has 
required, for example, that we settle the hash of any theory of 
meaning which precludes reference to what is beyond experience 
and of those critics of induction who deny the validity of inference 
from one state of affairs to another, whether inside experience or 
outside it. A positive proof that induction makes probable the 
existence of an external world would call for a definitive theory of 
probability and induction, a definitive analysis of the proposition 
that an external world exists, and a harnessing of the two in logical 
tandem. I don’t despair of that by any means, but it seems less 
than urgent until the opposition develop a comparably complex 


1 Vol. XLIX, Sept. 11, 1952, pp. 601-607: ‘‘Induction and the Problem 
of the External World.’’ 
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and specific proof on their side of the argument. Mr. Chatalian, 
however, has advanced some definite propositions and they deserve 
some definite acknowledgment. 

I shall treat only in a footnote of those parts of Mr. Chatalian’s 
argument which do not bear directly on his central problem of the 
external world.? With regard to this latter, he remarks, trench. 
antly enough, that the inductions which I have pretended to show 
have a sound logical probability are conditional in this wise, that 
they enable inferring from the statistical character of a sample 
to that of its population if there is a population; the point of the 
inference to the external world, he demurs, is to conclude that 
there is a population. Strictly, to be sure, there is always a pop- 
ulation, even though it include nothing beyond the sample, and if 
it does include nothing else, then so much the better for the in- 
duction. But to assert that there is an external world seems to 
imply that there is a population larger than any or all samples, and 
indeed Mr. Chatalian is in principle right that the inductive gen- 
eralization per se, since it describes the population only with respect 
to a statistical ratio, delivers nothing with regard to its absolute 
number. 

To be frank, it never occurred to me that anyone might inter- 
pret the statement that the existence of an external world is prov- 
able by induction, as meaning that it can be proved directly by 
inductive generalization per se. That is certainly not what I meant 
by the statement, and I am grateful to Mr. Chatalian for showing 


2TI have elsewhere commented (in a paper to appear in Philosophical Stud- 
tes) on his objection that my formulation of the fundamental statistical syllogism 
sinned against ‘‘the essential relativity’’ of probability by suggesting that its 
form is r-is-probable is entailed by p.q, where the probability is a component 
of the consequent of a demonstrative connection, instead of r is probable on 
p.q, where the probability is a non-demonstrative connection which displaces en- 
tailment. (See Chatalian, loc. cit., p. 604 n.) I have always held the latter 
to be the correct form, and inadvertently suggested the other only when defeated 
by the recalcitrance of ordinary language. But the second of his present 
‘‘observations’’ (ibid.), that the argument to the external world breaks down 
at once because its conclusion is ‘‘logically distinct’’ from its premises, is surely 
too hasty. Though r in this instance is not deducible from p.g, not only might 
r be probable on p.g, but r-is-probable might be deducible from p.g. Mr. 
Chatalian’s resumé of my notion of the ground of induction is accurate in all 
essentials. It is just a little misleading that he says that ‘‘the number and 
composition of the sample’’ supply a ‘‘material minor premise’’ (p. 605), since 
these surely don’t enter into the syllogistic part of the argument. It is a little 
unfortunate, too, that having expounded my general theory of induction, it is 
with a promise to show ‘‘the logical fallacy in all this’’ that he proceeds to 
consider, not any fault in the general theory, but only what he deems its in- 
adequacy with respect to the external world. 
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the need of an explanation. What I meant was that the existence 
of unexperienced things is provable in the same way that any 
statement of existence, or indeed any singular proposition, is 
provable by induction, namely, by the application of an inductively 
derived rule to a case or set of cases. It was thus that I attempted 
to recount the affair, perhaps too briefly, in The Ground of Induc- 
tion. Let me here sketch it from a somewhat different angle. 

When a physician, after looking at Thompson’s symptoms, 
declares that he has typhus germs in him, he may have argued di- 
rectly and syllogistically, from a major premise derived by simple 
induction : ‘‘This man has such and such symptoms; almost always 
such symptoms have been found (when instruments were available 
for observation) to be associated with typhus germs; hence he 
pretty surely has typhus germs.’’ He may, on the other hand, 
have argued indirectly, by the method of hypothesis and inverse 
probability: ‘‘This man has such and such symptoms; they are 
what we should expect if he had typhus germs and would be sur- 
prising if he didn’t, so probably he has them.’’ Perhaps Leibniz 
was right that the best way to schematize the argument for the 
external world is the method of hypothesis, confirming the propo- 
sition by showing that it best explains the evidence—that while the 
existence of an external world would almost certainly result in 
phenomena like those we observe, phenomena which everybody 
agrees are exactly as if there were an external world, the occurrence 
of such phenomena otherwise would be miraculously improbable. 
This uses inductive generalizations, however, to establish the con- 
stituent probabilities, and since we are interested only in the 
principle of the thing we shall do better to pretend (what may be 
the case) that we believe in the external world in consequence of 
the first or direct inductive method. , 

The method, a little more formally, is as follows. Experience 
shows that whenever a character M has occurred, there is associated 
with it a character P—perhaps conjoined with it in the same con- 
crete object at the same instant, perhaps immediately succeeding it 
(e.g., as its effect), perhaps preceding it (e.g., as its cause). Given 
this generalization together now with the empirical observation 
that here is an M, we can infer that there is a P impending. In 
the examples dear to the positivists the P is lurking just around 
the corner in my future experience, but even for positivism the 
whole importance and predictive virtue of the procedure depend 
upon its asserting the existence of something, namely, an occurrence 
of P, which transcends the inductive sample and all my experience 


8 Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. 111-112, 170-171, 176. 
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up to this moment. Let us observe nevertheless that none of this 
involves any inference about the size of the population M. The 
induction from the original sample MQ concludes with the general. 
ization that virtually all M (whatever their number) are P. The 
newly presented individual does make manifest that there is an 
additional M, thereby establishing that the population has at any 
rate one more member than the sample, but this is hardly an in. 
ference; it is a single fact of observation. The one extrapolative 
and existential inference is to the further occurrence of P. This 
is extrapolative even though the P is directly conjoined with the 
new M, as the whiteness of a swan is concurrent with its swanness, 
since even then the occurrence of P is numerically distinct from the 
occurrence of M; but very often the occurrent P is considerably 
removed from the occurrent M, and the extrapolation is correspond- 
ingly more pronounced. The inferred occurrent enlarges, to our 
knowledge, the population P which may be on another occasion the 
object of inductive inquiry, but it does nothing to the population 
M which is the one on which our current inference turns. 

To use the procedure to prove an external world does not in 
principle require that we add anything to it, but only that we do 
not gratuitously subtract something, that is, do not arbitrarily 
impose restrictions on the habitat of the P. Neither the inductive 
generalization itself nor its singular predictive application, let us 
be precise, either asserts or denies the externality or metaphysical 
transcendence of the putative occurrent P. Given the generaliza- 
tion and the extra instance of M, it simply concludes that there 
is an instance of P attached to it somehow or other. Given now 
the additional evidence that the P is experienced, or is likely to be 
experienced, we can conclude that the P is indeed an experienced P; 
but given contrary evidence, that the P in fact is not experienced, 
we can conjoin There is a P hereabouts, which is all we got from 
our original generalization and its application, with The P is not 
experienced, which comes from plain observation, to obtain There 
as an unexperienced P. The latter is tpso facto an assertion of at 
least part of an external world. If, for example, I have observed 
that pushing the button at the door is followed by a doorbell’s ring- 
ing at a distance, I have good reason, when I push a button on a 
particular occasion, to believe that there is a ringing doorbell at 
some such distance, and if, for example, nobody is then at home, 
the door is not opened, and neither I nor the householder hears 
or sees the ringing doorbell, it follows inexorably that the latter is 
occurring as an unobserved Ding an sich. Some would say, at 
this juncture, that it is anyhow possible to perceive a ringing door- 
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bell; if unexperienced it is anyhow experiencible. Unlike Mr. 
Chatalian (p. 602), I think that this makes no jot of difference. 
An object which just de facto is unexperienced is as transcendent 
as anything could be; one which is intrinsically unexperiencible 
is inductively as accessible as it is—unless forsooth there is some- 
thing else odd about it too. The center of the earth, for example, 
cannot be perceived, but we credit and describe it by a congeries of 
inductive applications which postulate and prove its properties one 
by one on the same pattern as that of the doorbell inference.* If 
it be said that this still does not establish things in themselves be- 
cause what is proved is anyhow empirically confirmable, the reply 
is, of course, that just what I wanted to vindicate is that it is 
possible to confirm empirically the existence and nature of what 
by every other criterion deserves the title ‘‘thing in itself.’’ 

These suggestions imply that a great many, perhaps most, of 
our inductively grounded inferences are to entities which in fact 
are members of the external world, but they imply too that we 
seldom expressly stipulate that they are such members. Still more 
seldom, furthermore, do we infer expressly to the existence of the 
external world en masse, as philosophic tradition seems to require, 
rather than piecemeal to its several members. This is in exact ac- 
cord with our remark that there is nothing very peculiar about 
the external world. To ask portentously how we make inferences 
to it is like asking how we make inferences to soap or socialists or 
cumulus clouds, and cannot have any very special reply because 
there is no special problem about it. As we discover the existence 
of socialists by finding evidence that there are such and such per- 
sons and that they in fact are socialists, so we showed the existence 
of unexperienced things by proving that there probably are such 
and such things and that they are in fact unexperienced. For 
most purposes we can be said to have proved ‘‘the’’ external world 
as soon as we prove a single item of it; not its amount but its 
externality is what made men marvel, and the rest is mechanical 
multiplication. If anyone insists, however, we can prove that 
there very probably is a great lot of external world as we can that 
there are lots of socialists or soap. Thus we can induce more com- 
plexly, or at a higher level: that on innumerable occasions we have 


4I am aware that epistemologists like to pretend that there is an unex- 
periencibility much more horrid and momentous than that of the mere in- 
accessibility of the center of the earth, and that this is what constitutes the 
chasm they think a bar to empirical inference. But the supposition is a posi- 
tivistic fiction; no philosopher has ever supposed that transcendent objects are 
more than factually inaccessible, though the facts supposed to fend them off 
may be more subtle or fundamental than the thickness of the earth’s rind. 
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had valid evidence for the existence of unexperienced things, 
that there almost certainly are at least that many unexperienced 
things, and in all likelihood a great many more. The principle of 
hypothesis thereafter provides more systematic and satisfactory 
means for formulating and confirming this idea, eventually with 
such elaborations, for the sake of credibility and coherence, ag 
psychophysical dualism or neo-realism. 

Granted that it is possible to refer significantly to unexperienced 
objects, and that induction in general is valid, I can conceive no 
formidable objection to the principle of the foregoing type of argu- 
ment except this: that cases where we do not hear the bell ring 
when we press the button, for example, instead of giving oppor. 
tunity for the conclusion that there is an unheard bell ringing, are 
just negative instances which disprove the provisional generaliza- 
tion that every button-pushing is consummated in a bell-ringing. 
Here is occasion for some honest brain-cudgeling. I have remarked 
elsewhere that, whether we are positivists or realists, all our in- 
ductive premises, ostensibly of the form ‘‘ All observed M has been 
P,’’ are in practice to be read as if amended, ‘‘ All observed Ms 
with respect to which we have observed also whether they are P, 
have been P.’’ Our present problem, it seems to me, turns on 
the import of the amendment. I have at present no great further 


insight into it, but there is no apparent reason to suppose that any 
interpretation of it which will logically permit the use of inductive 
generalization to prophesy further experience will forbid its use 
to augur unexperienced objects. 


DonaLp C. WILLIAMS 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





COMMUNICATION 
Dear Sir, 

I am thankful for your letter of August 11 accepting my sug- 
gestion of a reply to Mr. Tejera’s review of my Ensayos meta- 
fisicos.2 

I shall concentrate on what seems to me the worst of his mis- 
takes. Mr. Tejera intimates that the example of Hume’s lucidity 
has not been successfully followed in my Essays because (he says) 
I am ‘addicted to historicism’’ and accordingly assume ‘‘both that 
it is the prevailing Spanish language philosophy of the day and 
that its acceptance in Latin America is bound up with its truth.” 


1 This Journat, Vol. XLIX (April 24, 1952), pp. 312-313. 
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I am far from thinking my Essays pellucid, but still I suppose 
that a moderately attentive reader would be able to discover that 
I have been trying to state the case against historicism from more 
than one angle in at least three of the five essays. So, on p. 52, 
after recognizing the merits of the social sciences for a better 
understanding of man, I hold that historicism (as a form of tem- 
poralism) cannot yield a true knowledge of human existence (whose 
being implies eternity). On p. 67 I say that reason should over- 
come the limitations of tradition and that what really counts in a 
philosophical work is the use of language to express, in spite of 
social convention, what reality truly is. On the next page I con- 
gratulate Ferrater Mora on what I have taken to be his turning the 
tables on the triumphant tradition in Spanish and Latin American 
thought. And my last essay (pp. 77-98) is wholly devoted to 
exploding the idea that the West (or, for that matter, any other 
historical entity) is the Absolute. 

It would be impossible to give a detailed reply without a large 
measure of space : the number of misrepresentations and wrong hints 
your reviewer has managed to compress into a printed page is 
simply appalling. However, perhaps I could be granted a few 
more lines to give an example of misstatement. Mr. Tejera is 
amazed to find me ‘‘ overestimating the value of Hessen’s ‘Theory of 
Knowledge.’ ’’ As a matter of fact my only mention of it (p. 28) 
amounts to saying that the basic assumptions of a certain type of 
Epistemology, clearly exhibited in Nicolai Hartmann’s Grundziige 
emer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis, have obtained wide diffusion in 
Spanish through the translation of Hessen’s Erkenntnistheorie 
(which was originally published in Madrid and reprinted several 
times in Buneos Aires). I passed no judgment as to the value of 
that textbook. : 

Politeness might advise me to say a final word of thanks to the 
reviewer for calling me ‘‘an experienced teacher’’ or for comparing 
me favorably with ‘‘many of [my] English language colleagues’’ 
and with what he calls my ‘‘German mentors,’’ even though I 
think these comparisons particularly unfair. But I shall not do so. 
Taken in their contexts these phrases seem only designed to set 
off the wretchedness of a position that in the face of all Mr. Tejera’s 
insistence I cannot acknowledge as my own. 

Yours sincerely, 


JuAN ADOLFO VAZQUEZ 
TucuMAN, ARGENTINA 
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David Hume on Criticism. Trppy Brunius. Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell [1952]. 137 pp. (Figura. Studies edited by the In. 
stitute of Art History, University of Uppsala. 2.) Kr. 24. 


Mr. Brunius has in this volume brought together Hume’s essays 
and passing remarks on the arts and on taste in the attempt to con. 
struct out of them a consistent Humean aesthetics. He has madea 
thorough examination of the whole corpus of the philosopher’s writ. 
ings, pointed out the relation between his theories of criticism and his 
psychological doctrines, compared and contrasted him with his 
contemporaries, and produced a solid dissertation which would earn 
him a Ph.D. from any of our larger universities. He may thus be said 
to have revived from the tomb a number of critical theories which no 
one would seriously entertain today, since no one any longer believes 
in the psychological foundations on which they were built. We 
are still, no doubt, debating why we take pleasure in seeing tragedies 
performed on the stage ; but who would explain this pleasure on the 
basis of the laws of the association of ideas, or on the relative 
amounts of pleasure which arise from our sympathy with sufferers 
and the sight of vice being punished? One need not underestimate 
the historical value of Mr. Brunius’s work to point out that he is 
dealing with obsolete problems. 

For however detached we may feel from the interests of Hume, 
Beattie, Campbell, Blair, and Co., we can best appreciate their dis- 
likes if we understand the total intellectual atmosphere which they 
breathed. The British men of letters of the eighteenth century 
possessed a kind of certainty about virtue and vice, beauty and 
ugliness, which seems bigoted only if we are ignorant of their other 
certainties. In such a milieu, David Hume was an intellectual sport. 
His greatness, I suppose, was his very difference from his fellows. 
Few Englishmen or Scotsmen questioned as many things as he ques- 
tioned. At a time when the general taste ran to great generalities 
and when something known as Human Nature, everywhere and al- 
ways the same, was the standard of all values, he was willing to 
write that ‘‘no criticism can be instructive, which descends not to 
particulars,’’ and that the man of twenty-one reads Ovid, the man 
of forty-one reads Horace. Human Nature to him seemed to be as 
variable as human beings. This was his most awful heresy. 

But this does not imply that Hume too lacked prejudices, that 
he was willing to suspend aesthetic judgment and try to understand 
the causes of the changes in taste. He disliked Donne’s ‘‘hard” 
and ‘‘uncouth expression’’; he found Milton’s poems ‘‘admirable, 
though liable to some objections; his prose writings disagreeable, 
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though not altogether defective in genius’’; he said that Waller 
‘wag the first refiner of English poetry, at least of English rhyme; 
put his performances still abound with many faults, and, what is 
more material, they contain but feeble and superficial beauties’’ ; 
he found ‘‘the immeasurable licentiousness, indulged or rather ap- 
plauded at court’’ (in the time of Charles II) ‘‘more destructive to 
the refined arts, than even the cant, nonsense, and enthusiasm of the 
preceding period.’’ But it will also be noticed that he seldom con- 
demned everything or praised everything in a given writer. He 
was free from the prejudice that men are intellectual wholes but 
seemed to sense, however dimly, the inner conflicts which appear in 
a given artist’s works of art. One can therefore see why he was so 
displeasing to Dr. Johnson, Joshua Reynolds, and Beattie. Such 
men were as incapable of accepting Hume’s cool analyses as the 
Aristophanes of The Clouds, if not of The Symposium, was inca- 
pable of accepting Socrates. 

Though Mr. Brunius illustrates his study with numerous quota- 
tions from Hume and his contemporaries, he nevertheless fails to 
see in them evidence that the age was far from being all of a piece. 
One would imagine that a man who had read and analysed as many 
writers, both French and English, as he has, and who has actually 
pointed out the differences in opinion which they maintained, would 
not then have spoken of classicism and romanticism as homogeneous 
movements of taste. He apparently means by the former a belief in 
“the constancy and uniformity of human nature,’’ and by the latter 
some sort of ‘‘psychological relativism.’’ His thesis is that Hume 
takes a position midway between these extreme points of view, for 
he says (p. 118), ‘‘ His connection with the fixed neoclassical frame 
of taste is found in his belief in the uniformity of esthetic standards. 
But when he gave the motivation of the psychology of association to 
this fixed system of esthetic standards, he became a pioneer in the 
development of psychological relativism: This duality in one way 
strengthened the neoclassical taste, while in another, because of this 
psychological relativism, it tended to break up the established frame 
of taste.’’ Lovejoy has already shown how diverse and inconsistent 
are the many views called romanticism ; Henri Peyre has shown the 
same thing in what has been called French classicism. Is it not 
time, then, for writers on the history of taste to avoid such terms 
and to discuss each man for what he actually teaches and omit all 
considerations of what movement or school he exemplifies? What 
Mr. Brunius calls Hume’s classicism is simply Hume’s own taste. 
What he calls his romanticism is simply his belief that taste was 
established in the individual by the association of ideas. In so far 
as human nature is homogeneous, ideas will be associated in the 
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same way. Inso far as human beings differ from one another, ideas 
will be associated in different ways. And since, at least in the 
Treatise, human nature was nothing but the mass of impressions 
and: ideas which were bound together in accordance with certain 
laws, a man’s nature is precisely the associations of ideas which ex. 
press themselves in his likes and dislikes. To call this either neo. 
classicism or proto-romanticism or a middle-of-the-road view adds 
nothing but a false simplicity to the whole episode. 
THe JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY GEORGE Boas 


Aesthetics and the Problem of Meaning. The Application to 
Aesthetics of the Logical Positivists’ Verifiability Criterion of 
Cognitive Meaning. Grorce A. Carver, Jk. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1952. ix, 


90 p. (Undergraduate Prize Essays: Yale University. Volume 
IX.) $2.50. 


This interesting essay, published as Volume IX of a series of 
prize essays by Yale undergraduates, raises some questions about 
the ‘‘language of aesthetics’? (by which the author means the 
language used by critics to talk about works of art) and the con- 
firmability of statements in that language. The discussion is clear, 
though inevitably somewhat sketchy, since half the book is taken 
up with a summary account of logical positivism and the ‘‘veri- 
fiability’’ criterion of meaning. 

To his central question, whether, or in what respects, the non- 
normative language of critics conforms to the confirmability cri- 
terion, the author replies that some of the terms required for an 
adequate critical vocabulary cannot ‘‘appear in the empiricist 
language as it now stands’’ (p. 53). This conclusion is reached 
by the following argument: We must distinguish between two 
sorts of non-normative critical statement: (1) historical and 
psychological statements about the genetic conditions of works of 
art and their effects upon percipients (these are, somewhat oddly, 
called ‘‘descriptive statements’’), and (2) statements about the 
works themselves: for example, the description of a musical form 
or the explication of a figure of speech. While statements of the 
first sort offer no resistance to the positivistic criterion, those of 
the second sort can be confirmed only by those who have achieved 
a certain level of ‘‘sensitivity’’ to works of art. Since the con- 
firmability criterion requires ‘‘intersubjectivity’’ of confirmation, 
these statements do not satisfy the criterion and therefore ‘‘they 
are meaningful only to those who have reached that level of sensi- 
tivity’’ (p. 60). It is further suggested that the confirmability 
criterion must therefore be loosened if it is to be acceptable. 
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The book is helpful in emphasizing some of the peculiar diffi- 
culties of confirmation in the case of critical statements, and it 
puts its important questions in a fruitful way. Two points in the 
argument might be objected to, however. The first has to do with 
the relation between ‘‘sensitivity’’ and ‘‘intersubjectivity.’’ If 
the confirmability criterion was ever formulated in such a way as 
to limit the experiences relevant to confirmation to those that every 
human being can have, then evidently this was an unfortunate 
formulation, not only for literary critics but for physical scientists, 
as the author acknowledges in a footnote (pp. 60-61). The cri- 
terion for ‘‘publicity’’ of confirmation must surely be weaker than 
that. The second objection has to do with the paraphrasibility of 
poetry. The author points out (1) that in a poem the meaning of 
each word is in part a function of the verbal context, so that if the 
word is transplanted to a different context, its meaning is altered. 
From this it is inferred (2) that no ‘‘paraphrase’’ of the poem is 
in principle possible (p. 65). This inference, though it is very 
commonly made, is a non sequitur: statement (1) does imply that 
the poem cannot be paraphrased by rearranging the same words 
that appear in it, but it does not imply that the poem cannot be 
paraphrased in other words. 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ethics for Policy Decisions; the Art of Asking Deliberative Ques- 
tions. Wayne A. R. Leys. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. xiii, 428 p. (Prentice-Hall Philosophy Series.) $4.75. 


The introduction of common-purpose courses into college cur- 
ricula has created a demand for a new type of textbook in many 
fields. Most ethics courses, even where they have been required for 
all students, have been either historical or systematic in treatment. 
Both of these met the peculiar needs of the philosophy ‘‘major.’’ 
For the non-specialist they were frequently interesting, but not 
important. 

Mr. Leys’ new book, Ethics for Policy Decisions, is one attempt 
to provide a textbook suited to these general needs. This does not 
mean that it would not suit the purposes of a ‘‘departmental’’ 
course, but rather that its object is a more ambitious one. The 
author is trying to show that the traditional ethical theories are 
pertinent to the solution of problems of contemporary policy. (It 
might be wise to point out that this is not a re-writing of the 
author’s earlier Ethics and Social Policy, with which it shares 
only its purpose.) 
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‘It is Mr. Leys’ thesis that among the most important contriby. 
tions of ethical systems are the deliberative questions which they 
ask. To them the student may turn for useful instruction in the art 
of asking deliberative questions. The first part of the book is de 
voted to elucidating the questions asked by ten systems of ethics, 
Each position is analyzed to produce several critical questions which 
are relevant to policy decisions. Mr. Leys does not claim that his 
analysis is exhaustive, nor that these questions are the only im. 
portant contributions of these ethical systems; he claims only that 
the systems are ‘‘related to . . . [these] deliberative questions.’ 

Having developed a list of some three dozen. critical questions, 
the author illustrates their use in reaching decisions on a broad 
selection of policy problems from the present or recent past. These 
range from family decisions, through business and government 
problems, to international affairs. In each the essential facts in 
the case are set forth, wherever possible by means of excerpts from 
relevant documents. Then the pertinence of certain of the critical 
questions to decision in the matter is pointed out. This is no case of 
the decision being left up to the reader; as is so often true, when 
the correct questions are asked, there is little doubt as to the answer. 
This serves to illustrate the cogency of Mr. Leys’ contention. 

Several criticisms seem called for. In the case of several of the 
ethical systems it is doubtful whether the analysis leading to the 
critical questions would be understandable to anyone who had not 
made a previous study of that particular ethics. This seemed to 
be especially true—and understandably so—in the discussions of 
Aristotle and Kant. In the second section some of the problems, 
most notably the ‘‘Goslin Case’’ in Pasadena, are presented in such 
a way that one can arrive at a decision without even having to ask 
the relevant questions. These are criticisms of detail, however, and 
do not touch the main effort of the book. 

The purpose of ‘‘de-compartmentalizing”’’ philosophy in the col- 
leges and of introducing students to an appreciation of philosophy 
as a general tool is a worthy one. So too is the attempt to show 
that ethical systems of the past have more than an archaeological or 
historical interest. Mr. Leys has done this, moreover, without com- 
mitting the common faults of the eclectic. He has realized that 
some periods or intellectual climates have made important or even 
necessary the asking of certain critical questions. Although cli- 
mates change, these questions, while no longer in the forefront, are 
still important. They may be considered our ethical heritage. 

It seems that Mr. Leys is most successful in exposition (as in the 
Utilitarians) where he shows how the historical and cultural situa- 
tion made certain questions important. Perhaps more attention 
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to this source, rather than to the systematic deduction, might have 

made other parts clearer to the student for whom the volume was 

intended. GrorcE C. SEWARD 
OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY 


Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and in Religion. 
J. DonaLD ButTLER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
xiii, 551 pp. $4.00. 


There are sO many introductory texts in philosophy on the 
market these days that a writer of a new one (or his enterprising 
publisher) has to be inventive enough to try something different. 
The above book manages to do this very thing with rather remark- 
able success. Professor Butler of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
intent on avoiding the well-known fate of Buridan’s Ass, decides to 
give us three volumes in one by bringing together the various ap- 
proaches to the study of philosophy—the problems, the historical, 
the types—and applying each of them to the ‘‘four distinctive 
schools of thought’’ competing for acceptance in our contemporary 
world, namely, naturalism, idealism, realism, and pragmatism. The 
result is ‘‘a synoptic overview of four different philosophies,’’ with 
their strengths and weaknesses. The author not only includes spe- 
cial chapters on the applications and implications of these philosoph- 
ical positions in the fields of education and religion—an inclusion 
which in our opinion constitutes the most valuable feature of the 
book—but closes with a theistic sort of idealistic confessio fide to 
boot. Students will find the classified bibliography very useful 
for supplementary reading. 

In view of the many fine qualities of Professor Butler’s textbook, 
including clarity of expression and fairness of thought, it would be 
somewhat ungenerous to find fault with him. There is one crucial 
idea of his, however, which weakens his own case for a comprehen- 
sive philosophy and warrants a brief criticism at least. It is his 
general appraisal of science. According to the author, ‘‘the specific 
discoveries which the various sciences yield’’ are not ‘‘truth’’ but 
‘merely descriptions’’ (p. 486). This semantic trick—note the use 
of the pejorative ‘‘merely’’—is not good strategy on the part of any- 
one who is out to counterattack the current dogma that ‘‘only”’ sci- 
ence yields truth. For to hold that science is ‘‘merely’’ description 
is just as fallacious as its counterpart, that it is the ‘‘only’’ truth. 
The author is right as against those who commit the fallacy of 
“only’’ in methodology, but he is wrong in falling into the opposite 
fallacy of ‘‘merely.’’ Patrick ROMANELL 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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CURRENT JOURNALS 


THE Review or MetapHysics. Vol. VI, No. 1, Sept. 1952. Mort; 
mer J. Adler: The Hierarchy of Essences. Newton P. Stal. 
knecht: Decision and Existence. Gustav E. Mueller: Th 
Shadow of the Absolute. Richard H. Popkin: David Hum 
and the Pyrrhonian Controversy. J. P. de C. Day: Georg 
Berkeley, 1685-1753, Part I. Ruth Nanda Anshen: The Cop. 
duct of Life. Colloquium No. 3: Francis V. Raab: A Criterion 
of Necessity. Rulon Wells, Richard Brandt, Henry Johnstone, 
Jr., Manley Thompson, Gustav Bergmann: Comments on Mr, 
Raab’s Theses. Iredell Jenkins: The Process of Evaluation, 
Mildred B. Bakan: Current Issues of Importance in American 
Sociology and Related Disciplines. 

THE THomist. Vol. XV, No. 4, Oct. 1952. Emilia Sauras: Thon. 
istic Soteriology and the Mystical Body. Raymond Smith; 
The Virtue of Docility. Henry Veatch: The Significance of 
Current Criticisms of the Syllogism. 

THovueHt. Vol. XXVII, No. 106, Autumn 1952. Especially; 
Friedrich Baerwald: Three Aspects of Political Maturity, 
Victor R. Yanitelli: Gerald Groveland Walsh: In Appreciation. 
Malcolm M. Ross: Fixed Stars and Living Motion in Poetry, 
Robert C. Pollock: Freedom and History. 

UNIon SEMINARY QUARTERLY REviEW. Vol. VII, No. 2, Jan. 1952. 
Especially: Reinhold Niebuhr: Coherence, Incoherence, and 
Christian Faith—No. 4, June 1952. Especially: Paul Tillich: 
Communicating the Gospel. Richard Kroner: Drama and 
Faith—Vol. VIII, No. 1, Nov. 1952. Especially: David E. 
Roberts: Naturalism and Mysticism. 

VEDANTA AND THE WEsT. Vol. XV, No. 3, May-June 1952. Espe- 
cially: John R. Yale: The Social Utility of Mysticism. Floyd H. 
Ross: Toward a Larger Fellowship. 

ARCHIVIO DI Finosoria. 1952. Filosofia e Psicopatologia. Enrico 

Castelli: L’indagine filosofica e la fenomenologia della aliena- 

zione. EHugéne Minkowski: Psychopathologie et philosophie. 

Karl Jaspers: Contributo alla critica della psicoanalisi. 

Augusto Guzzo: Filosofia e analisi. Luigi Stefanini: Il circolo 

vizioso diSigmund Freud. Enzo Paci: Sulla concezione psicana- 

litica dell’angoscia. Renato De Rosa: Nota sulle correnti 
esistenzialistiche della psicopatologia contemporanea. Ernesto 

Grassi: Esperienza europea nell’ambito sudamericano. Emanw 

ele Severino: Nota sulla teologia della storia. Vito A. Bellezza: 

‘‘Dal problematicismo alla metafisica’’ di Gustavo Bontadini. 

Ramiero Sabarini: Epistolario spinoziano. 
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Fuosoria. Anno III, Fase. II, Aprile 1952. Augusto Guzzo: 
Archimede. Giuseppe Capograsst: Che cosa veramente voglio? 
Nynfa Bosco: Neorealismo e realismo critico americano. Pietro 
Rossi: Indagine storica e visione della storia in Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Ludovico Actis Perinetti: Filosofia e scienza nella 
‘‘filosofia della natura’’ di Whitehead. Orlando Guzzo: Il 
‘‘Candide’’ inglese: ‘‘Ras Selas’’ di Samuel Johnson.—F asc. 
III, Luglio 1952. Armando Plebe: Hegel rinnovatore del suo 
sistema: la ‘‘ Filosofia della storia.’’ Augusto Guzzo: Tolomeo. 
Vittore Alemanni: Manzoniana. Corrado Rosso: Lévesque de 
Pouilly, teorico del ‘‘bonheur.’’ Umberto Scatturin: Francesco 
Bonatelli. Francesco Barone: Moritz Schlick. Augusto Guzzo: 
Gioele Solari—Fasc. IV, Ottobre 1952. Augusto Guzzo: La 
paurae ilcorragio. Vittorio Mathieu: La memoria e il profondo. 
Annibale Pastore: La filosofia di Lavelle. A. Guzzo: ‘‘Mortuos 
plango.’’ Romano Amerio: L’Epicureismo e la morte. Valerio 
Verra: ‘‘Enesidemo’”’ e la problematizzazione della Critica. 
Michele Naretto: Personaggi-idee in Dostoievski. 

GIORNALE: CRITICO DELLA Finosoria ITaLiANA. Anno XXXI, Fase. 
II, Aprile-Giugno 1952. Dario Faucci: Morale e politica in 
Platone. Emilio Garron: Il problema ecritico. Rodolfo De 
Mattei: La celebrazione della politica nel dottrinarismo italiano 
del Seicento. Paolo Rossi: Umanismo e positivismo nel pensiero 
filosofico di Carlo Cattaneo. Giulio F. Pagallo: La filosofia 
della prassi e la formazione dello storicismo crociano.—Fasc. 
III. lLuglio-Settembre 1952. Ugo Spirito: Impersonalita 
dell’arte. Paolo Filiast Carcano: Concetto e problemi della 
filosofia della scienza. Bruno Nardi: Un altro sigeriano dei 
primi del Cinquecento: Geronimo Taiapietra. Luigi Firpo: 
Appunti Campanelliani. XXII. Un/’opera che Campanella 
non scrisse: il ‘‘Discorso sui Paesi Bassi.’’ Cornelio Fabro: 
Ontologia dell’arte nell’ultimo Heidegger. 

GioRNALE pI MetarisicaA. Anno VII, N. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1952. Marva 
Teresa Antonelli: Assolutezza et esistenzialité della morale. 
Juan Roig Gironella: Progeso y relativismo. Alberto Carac- 
ciolo: Il bello di natura. J. A. Mourant: Ethics of Kierkegaard. 
Pietro Prini: Il trascendentale estetico come forma reale 
dell’essere. Franco Alessio: Voltaire e Pascal (cont.).—N. 3, 
Maggio-Giugno 1952. Renato Lazzarini: Conoscenza esistenzi- 
ale umana e intenzionalita. Vittorio Agosti: La filosofia di J. 
Lachelier. Romeo Crippa: Osservazioni sulla struttura della 
societa. Clemente Riva: Ontologia della persona in A. Rosmini. 
Gianni M. Pozzo: L’autosufficienza dell’atto in Aristotele.—N. 4, 
Luglio-Agosto 1952. Louis Lavelle: Due scritti inediti: 1. La 
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fonction de la pensée; 2. Donner et recevoir. Bibliographie 
René Le Senne: Louis Lavelle. N. J. J. Balthasar: L’univocits 
non immanente de 1’étre total. Gaston Berger: Le temps et 
participation dans l’oeuvre de Louis Lavelle. J. Chatx-Ruy; 
L’expérience ontique de Louis Lavelle. Bernard Delfgaauy, 
Etre et acte chez Louis Lavelle. Arnold Reymond: Louis Lavell 
et la philosophie de la spiritualité. Michele Federico Sciacco: Dal 
mio carteggio con Louis Lavelle.—N. 5, Sett.-Ott. 1952. Umbert 
A, Padovani: La filosofia religiosa di Vincenzo Gioberti. Luigi 
Stefanini: Personalismo giobertiano. Dante Morando: Giobert 
e Rosmini. Giovanni Santinello: Le interpretazioni della filo. 
sofia di Vincenzo Gioberti. Mario M. Rossi: Nota critica sulla 
concezione del lavoro di J. Pieper. Lwigi Bagolini: Motivi 
fondamentali del pensiero sudamericano. Mario Sanciprian: 
Filosofia e industria. Gianni M. Pozzo: Atomismo moderno. 
GrEGoRIANUM. Vol. XXXIII, 3, 1952. Especially: F. Selvaggi: 
Il significato della relativita.—4, 1952. Especially: P. Siwek: 
La preuve ontologique dans la philosophie de Spinoza. 
MetHopos. Vol. III, 12, 1951. Thomas Storer: An Analysis of 
Logical Positivism. Louis O. Kattsoff: Reichenbach’s Treat- 
ment of ‘‘Existence’’ in His Logic. Gabriel F. N. Nuchelmans: 
Notes on the Method of Convergence. Ivo Thomas: Boethius’ 
Locus a Repugnantibus. FR. M. Martin: On Types, Denotation, 
and Truth.—Vol. IV, 13, 1952. Giuseppe Vaccarino: Consape- 
volizzazione del formalismo. Béla von Juhos: Die ‘‘ Wahrheit” 
wissenschaftlicher Satze und die Methoden ihrer Bestimmung. 
Dalberto Faggiami: Sulle proposizioni primitive della Fisica. 
Jean Piaget: La logistique axiomatique ou ‘‘pure,’’ la logistique 
operatoire ou psychologique et les réalités auxquelles elles corre- 
spondent.—14, 1952. Samuel Issmann: Problémes de la déf- 
nition. Luciano Allende Lezama: La unidad de la filosofia y de 
la ciencia en una metodologia universal. Charles K. Davenport: 
The Role of Graphical Methods in the History of Logic. Pauw 
F. Innke: Higentliche und Uneigentliche Logik. 




























NOTES AND NEWS 


Richard P. McKeon, formerly dean of humanities at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was recently appointed Charles F. Grey dis- 
tinguished service professor of philosophy at the same university. 






